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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Divorce versus Fiction. 


One of the late “Monday Lectures” at 
Boston, was that given by S. W. Dike, of Ver- 
mont, concerning the prevalence of divorce 
in the New England States. Beginning with 
Connecticut, he finds that in 1785, Benjamin 
Trumbull mourned over the fact that there 
had been 439 divorces in that colony or State 
within a century,—being an average of nearly 
4} per year. In 1843, “habitual intemper- 
ance” and “intolerable cruelty” were added 
to the two existing causes for divorce, whilst 
six years later, when five other causes were 
also allowed, jurisdiction was taken from the 
legislature and given to the courts. That 
year (1849) divorces numbered 94. Continu- 
ing steadily to increase, in 1864 they num- 
bered 426. From that time until 1878, the 
ratio of divorces to marriages has been as 1 
toabout 103. Since then there has been some 
reduction in the number, owing to the fact 
that about half the causes previously per- 
mitted for divorce have been disallowed. 

In Vermont, which grants divorces for six 
causes, there were 94 allowed in 1860. In 
1878, the number reached 197, with the ratio 
to marriages 1 to 14. Rhode Island grants 
about 180 annually, the ratio being 1 to 13. 
In New Hampshire, there were 159 divorces 
in 1870. The number had increased in 1878, 
to 241, three counties that had only 21 in 1850, 
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to marriages among Protestants only was, in|}years before the war, in aiding to found such 
Massachusetts 1 to 15, in Vermont 1 to 13, in}|a library, he wrote that he was actuated by a 
Rhode Isiand 1 to 9, and in Connecticut 1 to/desire “to save those, who, left to themselves, 
less than 8. Even Chicago, with its notoriety | [would] waste their time in railroad literature, 


in the matter of divorce, is not so bad as Con- 
necticut, the ratio being about 1 to 12. Where 
the New Englander has largely settled, there 
divorces appear to be most prevalent. In 
Ohio, the ratio for many years averaged 1 to 
26, now it is about 1 to 18. 

Desertion and severity, oftener than adul- 
tery, are the chief causes alleged and allowed 
for divorce ; but it is also evident that, in many 
cases, young people deliberately reckon on 
divorce in entering into the solemn act of 
marriage. ‘“ Out of 17 cases tried at one term 
of court in Vermont, in the opinion of mem- 
bers of the bar, all but one were collusive.” 
Other statistics show that convictions for offen- 
ces of a licentious nature increased, through- 
out the New England States, much more 
rapidly than did those for other crimes. What 
can be more mournful to contemplate than 
that in Suffolk (of which the cultured eity of 
Boston is the county-seat) crimes of this na- 
ture have increased, since 1860, in a ratio 
eight times greater than other crimes, and 
more than three times faster than the popu- 
lation, and, moreover, with an accelerating 
rate. Asa direct consequence of this evil, the 
birth rate of New England is probably as low 
as in any European country ; among the native 
stock even lower. 

In looking for the causes of the increase of 
divorce, and in attributing it to the prevalence 
of the class of crimes just named, as well as to 
the sundering of the family unity, it would 
appear as though the compiler of the above 
statistics had not considered some of the in- 
fluences which have been directly operative 
to produce the results which he so deplores. 
In its historical aspect, no agency contributed 
so largely to these results as did the civil war, 
in withdrawing hundreds of thousands of men 
from their homes, and exposing them, some- 


chiefly American novels. These publications,” 
he continues, “are doing immense mischief, 
and the rising generation will grow up desti- 
tute of positive knowledge.” How have the 
provisions of the trust in this respect been 
observed? It appears that one-third of all 
the books purchased are novels and story- 
books, and that between three-fourths and 
four-fifths of the library's circulation is con- 
fined to this class. So anxious, indeed, ap- 
pears to be the desire to cater to the depraved 
taste of the public in this direction, that 
(scarcely credible as the statement seems) an 
average of ten copies of each novel are pro- 
cured. 

As to the character of these novels, it has 
been found by experience that those which 
are the most sensational, those which most 
deal in the follies and rank vices of men and 
women, are most in demand. The temptation 
to win present favor by this means, and an 
easy return for his toil, is one which most au- 
thors, struggling for a mere living, find it hard 
to resist; whilst publishers find they can dis- 
pose of an average edition of almost any novel 
they bring out, to the public libraries. 

“To give an idea,” tontinues the writer in 
the International Review, “ of what the ordin- 
ary novel of the day is, I will take from a 
leading English journal, the ‘Spectator,’ which 
happens to lie on my desk as I write, the 
notices of the novels of the week. They are 
seven in number. The first has for a heroine 
a woman who confesses that under certain 
circumstances she would set love above law. 
The hero is created to show in what a refined 
way he can fall in love with another man’s 
wife. The object of the book is to introduce 
some very indifferent scoffs at religion and 
religious people. The next isa dull story not 
wholly free from vulgarity. In the third 
there is a horrible element”—and so on. He 
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partial examination of the records for the year 
just past shows a large percentage of increase. 

Finally, Massachusetts, which, until 1860, 
allowed only two causes for divorce, increased 
the number, by a series of acts, to nine, the 
same as Connecticut. Thus, while in 1860 
there were 243 divorces, or 1 to 51 marriages ; 
in 1878 there were 600, or about 1 to 21 of 
marriages. 

Summing up the number in the six New 
England States for the year 1878, we find the 
total to be 2113. This is stated to be a larger 
ratio, in proportion to the population, than 
was the case in France in the days of the 
Revolution. But, taking into consideration 
the fact that the Catholics—the marriages 
among whom in four of the States named were 
about 27 per cent. of the whole—do not allow 
divorces, we will find that the ratio of divorces 


of Yale College, (a profound student of our|novel-reader, and yet such publications as 
political instivutions,) made at the close of the|these are placed by thousands upon the shelves 
war: “ We have got rid of one of [our coun-jof all the large libraries, and are sought for 
try’s] vices, slavery, and that is a great ground |by the readers more greedily than any others 
of hope for the future. But whether we are|of the books. A free public library, managed 
to decay and lose our present political power| upon such principles as these, would seem to 
depends upon an ability to keep family life}be the worst enemy that any community 
pure and simple.” Let us inquire, now, how|could set in its midst. 

one apparently-philanthropie institution in| It would therefore appear that, to this per- 
Boston itself, is acting as a disturber of the|nicious leaven, constantly working in asection 
family life. This information we will find injof our country notably better provided with 
an article in the International Review for the|free libraries than any other—to the same 
present (Second) month, upon the subject of|influence working through the trashy publi- 
“ Fiction in Public Libraries,” and especially |cations of the news-stands, and to the play- 
in connection with the free public library of|houses whence people are drawn in droves 
Boston. away from the houses of worship, may be 

It was to the munificence of Joshua Bates|found several active causes ever operati 

that the great Boston Library owed its exist-|against the unity and peace of the family, an 
ence. In expressing his chief purpose, some|ever tending to make the occasions for divorcee 
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more and more frequent. Against the read- 
ing of pernicious books and attending places 
of diversion, the Society of Friends have al- 
ways maintained an emphatic testimony ; 
likewise have they always advised and striven 
to uphold, a religious, comely procedure, in 
order for marriage. Let us be watchful to 
keep these entrusted talents bright among 
ourselves, lest our own preservation in fami- 
lies be endangered ; and likewise, that we be 
alive to opportunities for extending their be- 
neficent influence to others, that thereby the 
reproach which covers the land may be taken 
away. J. W. L. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Old Manuscripts, &c. 


The following communication of John 
Pemberton was addressed to the Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, on the 30th of 5th 
mo. 1782. By a constitution adopted in 1776, 
the supreme executive power was vested in a 
president and council of twelve persons. This 
council continued in existence until the adop- 
tion of a new constitution in 1790, when the 
executive power was lodged in a governor as 
at present. This body was unpopular with 
the more thoughtful of the Whigs as well as 
the Tories, assuming powers which infringed 
much on the liberties of those who were in- 
imical to their views. The unsettled condi- 


tion of the country, and the prejudice enter- 
tained against Friends because of their testi- 
mony against war, was doubtless the reasons 
moving them in their persecution of Friends. 
Gilpin’s “ Exiles in Virginia,” sets forth at) 
length the oppressive dealings of this arbitrary 
body with Friends. 


In the beginning of the 
Ninth month, 1777, several of these inoffen- 
sive citizens were apprehended, and finally 
banished, under a military escort, to Virginia, 
where they were held prisoners until they 


were returned to Philadelphia on the 30th of 


the Fourth month, 1778. Jobn Pemberton 
was one of these exiled prisoners. The ad- 
dress which follows may also be found in the 
Pennsylvania Archives, endorsed “ Read in 
Council, ye 6th of June, 1782.” 

The letters of George Churchman in the 
last number of “The Friend,” refer to the 
same visit, of which John Pemberton here 
speaks. 


To the President and Council : 

Having by the constraining power of God’s 
love influencing my spirit, been at times en- 
gaged to call sinners to repentance and amend- 
ment of life, and to publish the glad tidings 
of the Gospel of peace, life and salvation 
through Christ Jesus our blessed Lord and 
Saviour, and finding my mind drawn and en- 
gaged by the same Divine power and love, to 
visit my brethren in religious profession in 
Europe, as the Lord shall be pleased to open 
my way; I have, agreeable to the regular, 
decent and orderly way used in our religious 
Society, solidly opened my concern to Friends 
here, who after deliberate and weighty con- 
sideration, have signified their sympathy, 
unity, and concurrence with this religious 
engagement by their certificate, leaving me 
to the Lord, and the guidance of his Holy 
Spirit ; and believing the time come for me to 
move forward and leave my beloved country, 
my near connections and whatever is dear to 
me in this life, l inform you hereof, and do 
declare that I have no sinister view or world- 
ly concern to promote, but singly, the honset 





and upright discharge of a duty laid and en-lhe appeared to have a care that his speech 


joined on me, as I believe, by that Almighty 
and Holy Being who formed us for his glory, 
and hath a right to our service, to be obeyed 
and followed in all things—for therein con- 
sists our peace and happiness here and forever 
—and believing the Gospel of Christ to be 
free, the true ministers thereof ought to be 
free, and not interrupted in their pious re- 
ligious endeavors for the promotion of piety, 
virtue and godly living. Under this considera- 
tion, and not from a disposition to give offence, 
I dare not make the consent of human au- 
thority a condition of my obedience to Divine 
requiring; yet am willing by thus making 
my case known to you, to remove all occasion 
ot misapprehension, or misrepresentation, and 
recommending you with myself to God, and 
the word of his grace nigh in the heart, that 
by attention and obedience thereto, we may 
experience peace to our minds here, and 
happiness hereafter, 
I remain your real friend, 
Joun PEMBERTON. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 30th, 1782. 


Being under the like religious engagement 
of mind with my friend John Pemberton, and 
expecting to join as companion with him, I 
have read and considered the foregoing repre- 
sentation made by him, and do concur there- 
with. Wa. Martruews. 


Wisdom. 

The Scriptures speak of two kinds of wis- 
dom. The one from above and heavenly, the 
other from beneath, and carthly. Can the 
natural man, with all his wisdom and intel- 
lectual powers, comprehend the heavenly ? 
Can he illuminate, or scan aright, the sacred 
page? Is there not danger ot our substitut- 


For ‘‘ The Friend,” 


ing a human wisdom, to try to fill our lack of 


the divine? “ As is the earthy, such are they 
also that are earthy ; and as is the heavenly, 
such are they also that are heavenly.” And 


as we, in our fallen nature, bear the image of 


the earthly wisdom, so we, when we are 
created anew in Christ Jesus, bear the image 
of the heavenly. It will forever remain to be 
an immutable truth, that the world by its wis- 
dom knows not God.” For the natural man, 
with all his keen-eyed wisdom, “ receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
The mysteries of the heavenly kingdom, are 
hid from the wise and prudent of this world, 
and revealed only unto babes, or the little 
ones in Christ Jesus. And as such have re- 
ceived the things of God, so they speak “ wis- 
dom among them that are perfect; yet not 
the wisdom of this world, nor of the princes 
of this world that come to nought; but they 
speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even 
the hidden wisdom” that “God hath revealed 
unto them by his Spirit ; for the Spirit search- 
eth all things, yea, the deep things of God.” 
And the things of God knoweth no man but 
by the Spirit of God. And as the spiritual 
man receiveth the things of God by the im- 
mediate revelation of the Holy Spirit, so also 
let him speak, “ not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual ; (not with the letter without the 
spirit,) “For he that is spiritual judgeth all 
things ; yea, the deep things of God,” &e. 
Although Paul was a man of learning, yet 


and his preaching should not be “ with en. 
ticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon. 
stration of the Spirit and power, that the faith 
of his hearers should not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in.the power of God.” For, he 
says, “ the wisdom of this world is foolishnegs 
with God.” Iam aiming to give Paul’s views 
as I understand them to be, that the wisdom 
of this world, in relation to religion, might be 
brought down lower than it now appears to 
be; and that the wisdom of Christ, and his 
Spirit, might be more exa!ted, as leader and 
teacher of his people, and head over all thin 
to his Church. “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable are his judgments, and hig 
ways past finding out” by poor fallible man! 
yet how prone we are to exalt our ways above 
his ways, and to think we are sufficient by 
our human wisdom or intellectual abilities, to 
carry on the machinery of his Church ; and 
thus take that glory to ourselves which be 
longs to God only. Can the wisdom of map 
exalt the glory of God? Can heavenly streams 
of divine wisdom flow from an earthly foun. 
tain? Or can a stream rise higher than its 
fountain ? Can polluted man, while yet in his 
sins, availingly sing God’s praise ? 

To know Christ in the spirit is better than 
to know Him in the letter. This is life eternal, 
to know Him in the heart, cleansing it from 
all sin. 

Finally, let us seek, with more humility and 
sincerity of heart, to draw nigh unto God in 
spirit and in truth; that He may draw nigh 
unto us, and teach us of his ways, and lead us 
by his Spirit, and guide us by his wisdom into 
all truth. Then we would know Him in the 
heart for ourselves, whom to thus know is life 
eternal. Then we shall be more full partakers 
of his holiness while here, and when done 
with the trials of this probationary scene, be 
admitted to an inheritance with the saints in 
light. D. H. 

Dublin, Ind., 2d mo. 16th, 1881. 

For “ The Friend.” 

Robert Barclay, from whose pen is the fol- 
lowing, was by no means a despiser of human 
learning ; being himself no novice, but, on the 
contrary, well instructed in the literature of 
the schools. The force of his testimony seems 
to have been directed against the too fond love 
and admiration of it for its own sake or with- 
out knowing it brought under the regulating 
power and discipline of the cross of Christ. 
And truly may we entertain a jealous fear 
in this later day, lest the knowledge which 
puffeth up above the meek and modest Trath 
even the lowly life of Jesus, should have too 
much place to the exclusion of that grace, and 
power, and wisdom, which alone truly edi- 
tieth, and introduceth into the experimental 
saving knowledge of God, which is life eternal: 


Lovers of Learning and Admirers of Knowledge. 


What shall I then say to you, who are 
lovers of learning and admirers of knowledge? 
Was not I also a lover and admirer of it, who 
also sought after it according to my age and 
capacity ? But it pleased God in his unutter- 
able love, early to withstand my vain en- 
deavors, while I was but eighteen years of 
age ; and made me seriously to consider, (which 
I wish also may befall others,) that without 
holiness no man can see God, and that the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
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and todepart from iniquity a good understand- 
ing; and how much knowledge puffeth up, 
and leadeth away from that inward quietness, 
stillness, and humility of mind, where the Lord 
appears and his heavenly wisdom is revealed. 
If ye consider these things, then will ye say 
with me, that all this learning, wisdom, and 
knowledge, gathered in this fallen nature, is 
put as dross and dung in comparison of the 
cross of Christ ; especially being destitute of 
that power, life, and virtue, which I have per- 
ceived excellent (though despised, because 
illiterate), witnesses of God to be filled with. 
—Robert Barclay. 


pemeepeiiamtey 
Progress of Temperance Legislation. 

The most noteworthy event of the past 
year or two is the action of the people of 
Kansas in favor of prohibition. They have 
inserted in the constitution of the State the 
following amendment: “The manufacture 
and the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be 
forever prohibited in the State, except for 
medical, scientific, and mechanical purposes.” 
It may be worth noting that such a provi- 
sion does not operate at once as a prohibitory 
law binding on the people. Lawyers have a 
theory that such provisions are “not self- 
executing.” They only make it the duty of 
the Legislature to pass a proper law and to 
inflict suitable punishment for disobedience. 
There is, however, little doubt that the Legis- 
lature will promptly mature such a law. As 
to all State prohibitory laws, there has been 
a long-time question whether they could be 
set aside as clashing with the laws of Con- 
gress; and there is a satisfactory body of de- 
cisions to the effect that national revenue 
laws and commercial laws are not intended 
to prevent the States which choose to pro- 
hibit the liquor traffic from doing so. A more 
recent United States Supreme Court decision 
involved the question whether a State charter 
granted long ago to a beer company gave the 
company any right to manufacture and sell 
in defiance of a subsequent prohibitory law. 
And the Court decided that the charter rights 
were subject to the police power of the State. 
Whenever the public safety or morals are 
found to require the discontinuance of brew- 
ing or distilling, the Legislature may prohibit 
it, notwithstanding individuals or corpora- 
tions may suffer loss. 

“Local option laws” are laws in which the 
Legislature does not forbid liquor-selling gen- 
erally throughout the State, but refers the 
question to the people of the counties, or of 
various particular localities, whether licenses 
tosell shall be granted or not. Some early 
laws aiming to submit questions to the people 
were annulled in the courts on the objection 
that the Legislature must do its own work 
itself; it could not delegate making laws to 
the people at large. Within a year or two 
past, local option laws somewhat more dis- 
tinetly framed have been questioned in the 
courts of Kentucky and of Kansas, and have 
been sustained. The Judges say that if the 
Legislature passes alaw completely forbidding 
iquor-selling, or one allowing licenses, there 
18 no objection to submitting the question 
whether the law shall take effect in any par- 
ticular county to popular vote. This doctrine 
opens the way to allowing prohibition in lo- 
calities which desire it, whatever neighboring 
places may wish. Prohibition may also be 
Secured by concert of landholders. The foun- 
ders of the town of Colorado Springs inserted 

































in their deeds of lots a condition that intoxi-|cumstances, are calling themselves Quakers 
cating liquors should never be manufacturedjor Friends. There are many now up and 
or sold as a beverage on the land. Recently,jdown in the land, feeling no doubt as the 
when the town grew large and busy, some of| prophet did when he exclaimed, “Spare thy 
the purchasers began selling liquor. They|people, O Lord! and give not thine heritage 
were prosecuted; and they argued that the|to reproach.” 

condition in the deed was void, because the} I felt like saying this much as a testimony 
very idea of deeding land to a man is to en-|on my part against the innovations introduced 
able him to use it in any lawful way he|by the Progressives in their meetings for wor- 
pleases. But the Supreme Court at Wash-jship, and Me Bond in their so-called revival 
ington has pronounced the provision valid,|meetings. Iam much pleased with the last 
and says that the purchasers who have broken|number of the Western Friend. I will now 
it by selling liquor have lost title to their|close by saying I have nothing to boast of, 


lands. save that of infirmities. 
Massachusetts and Colorado, in 1879, passed 


“civil damage” laws, by which whoever sus- 
tains injury from intoxication of another per- 
son can recover damages from the liquor- 
seller; and now about half the States, we 
believe, have laws of this kind in full opera- 
tion. There has been an emphatic decision 
of the New York Court of Appeals that they 
are constitutional; and there are a great va- 
riety of decisions in the various States, show- 
ing that the laws are in active operation and 
are often invoked. Heavy damages are en- 
forced in some cases.— NV. Y. Tribune. 
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Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Dangers Arising from the World. 


The great and constant peril to which 
young persons in the higher walks of life are 
exposed, is the prevailing tone and spirit of 
general conversation. Even the children of 
better families, who are well instructed when 
at their studies, are yet at other times con- 
tinually beholding the world set up in the 
highest and most advantageous point of view. 
Seeing the world, knowing the world, stand- 
ing well with the world, making a figure in 
the world, is spoken of as including the whole 
sum and substance of human advantages. 
They hear their education almost exclusively 
alluded to with reference to the figure it will 
enable them to make in the world. In almost 
all companies they hear all that the world 
admires spoken off witb admiration: rank 
flattered, fame coveted, power sought, beauty 
idolized, money considered as the one thing 
needful.and the atoning substitute for the 
want of all other things; profit held up as 
the reward of virtue, and worldly estimation 
as the just and highest prize of laudable am- 
bition; and after the very spirit of the world 
has been thus habitually infused into them 
all the week, one cannot expect much effect 
from their being coldly and customarily told 
now and then that they must not “love the 
world, nor the things of the world.” To tell 
them once in seven days that it is a sin to 
gratify an appetite which you have been 
whetting and stimulating the preceding six, 
is to require from them a power of self-con- 
trol which our knowledge of the impetuosity 
of the passions, especially in early age, should 
have taught us is impossible. 

“ Knowing the world,” in the true sense of 





From ‘‘ The Western Friend.” 


Plainfield, Ind., 1st Mo. 21, 1881. 
A Testimony to the Truth. 


Through the interposing arm of an over- 
ruling providence, I am still permitted to live 
and feel that I am, and bave been, an object 
of His care and tender regard, without merit 
on my part. Eighty-six years of my life have 
now passed away, and I consequently feel 
much the effects of the decline of life. I may 
say that I have been a member of the Society 
of Friends from my birth, and from the age 
of 22 I have been a lover of the society, its 
doctrines, practices, and mode of worship, be- 
lieving it to be in strict accordance with the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
but I have now been a sufferer for the last 
twenty years or more, in consequence of the 
introduction of new and uncalled for proceed- 
ings for divine worship, such as Congrega- 
tional book-singing, pressing the people to go 
to what they call the mourners’ bench, to be 
prayed for, and much more of a similar 
character might be mentioned which I omit; 
this, in connection with the unsound doctrine, 
such as the death of the Divinity, and denial 
of the light within, or seed of grace, until 
after conversion, and that Christ worked out|the expression—the sense which Christian 
our salvation long ago, and that we only have|parents would wish to impress on their chil- 
to believe; all of which is adverse to ancient |dren—is to know its emptiness, its vanity, its 
Quakerism. Our dear and blessed Saviour, |futility, and its wickedness. To know it is 
in sacrificing his life upon the Cross for our|to despise it; to be on our guard against it; 
redemption from the thraldom of sin, placed|to labor to live above it. For how can they 
us in a capacity whereby we may experience/|be said to know it who go on to love it, to be 
the great work of salvation through holy and|led captive by its allurements, to give their 
divine assistance. We must not only fear|soul in exchange for its lying promises.— 
God, but we must work righteousness, as faith | Hannah More. 
without works is only a dead faith, and we 
are not profited by it; the devils believed and| Early Education —Thelwall thought it very 
trembled, but they were devils still; there is|unfair to influence a child’s mind by incul- 
nothing short of the faith that worketh to|cating any opinions before it should have come 
the purifying of the heart that will entitle us}to years of discretion, and be able to choose 
to the promised home in Heaven, for nothing} for itself. I showed him my garden, and told 
unclean or unholy is to be admitted there. | him it was my botanical garden. 

The various testimonies for which the early| “How so,” said he, “it is covered with 
Friends suffered so much, such as the scrip-| weeds ?” 
ture language of thee and thou, the disuse of| “Oh,” I replied, “that is only because it 
compliments, &c., are now made light of and|has not yet come to its age of discretion and 
trodden under foot, even by many of the lead-|choice. The weeds, you see, have taken the 
ers of this people, who, under all these cir-'liberty to grow, and | thought it unfair in me 
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to prejudice the soil towards roses and straw- 
berries.” — Coleridge. 















“Dust on Your Glasses.” 


I don’t often put on my glasses to examine 
Katy’s work, but one morning, not long since, 
I did so upon entering a room she had been 
sweeping. 

“ Did you forget to open the windows when 
you swept, Katy?” I inquired; “this room 
is very dusty.” 

“T think there is dust on your eye-glasses, 
ma’am,” she said, modestly. 

And sure enough, the eye-glasses were at 
fault, and not Katy. I rubbed them off, and 
everything looked bright and clean, the car- 
pet like new, and Katy’s face said : 

“T am glad it was the glasses, and not me, 
this time.” 

This has taught me a good lesson, I said to 
myself upon leaving the room, and one I shall 
remember through life. 

In the evening Katy came to me with some 
kitchen trouble. The cook had done so and 
so and she had said so and so. When her 
story was finished, I said, smilingly : 

“There is dust on your glasses, Katy ; rub 
them off, you will see better.” 

She understood me and left the room. 

I told the incident to the children, and it is 
quite common to hear them say to each other: 

“QO, there is dust on your glasses.” 

Sometimes I am referred to: 

“Mamma, Harry has dust on his glasses ; 
can’t he rub it off?” 

When I hear a person criticising another, 
condemning, perhaps, a course of action he 
knows nothing about, drawing inferences pre- 

judicial to the person or persons, I think right 
away, “There’s dust on your glasses; rub it 
off.” The truth is, everybody wears these 
very same glasses, only the dust is a little 
thicker on some than on others, and needs 
harder rubbing to get it off. 

I said this to John one day, some little mat- 
ter coming up that called forth the remark : 

“ There are some people I wish would begin 
to rub, then,” said he. “There is Mr. So-and- 
So, and Mrs. So-and-So ; they are always ready 
to pick at some one, to slur, to hint—I don't 
know, I don’t like them.” 

“T think my son John has a wee bit on his 
glasses just now.” 

He laughed and asked ; 

“ What is a body to do?” 

“ Keep your own well rubbed up, and you 
will not know whether others need it or not.” 

“T will,” he replied. 

I think as a family, we are all profiting by 
that little incident, and through lite will never 
forget the meaning of “ There is dust on your 
glasses.” — Observer. 

























































Selected. 
There is a blessing in labor. There is no 
health either for mind or body without it. 
There are a few—a luxurious, pampered few 
—who have emancipated themselves from the 
law of labor, and given up life to idleness ; and 
80, in escaping the distresses of labor, they 
have found themselves, to their astonishment, 
the victims of distresses still more miserable 
—the fanciful, imaginary, nervous wretched- 

ness of too great an abundance.— Robertson. 
“ We hide as it were our faces from Him.” 
We do this when we seek to make this world 
a paradise of rest ; when we neglect the duty 
of knowing and acquainting ourselves with 
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the burdens which are borne by men, and 
begin to plan for this world as if it were a 
place for happiness and repose. 
man who attempts to make this world a place 
of rest.—J bid. 

Real sorrows make us ashamed of imagin- 
ary ones ; they force us out of ourselves ; they 
make us feel that there is an infinite voice in 
the suffering which abounds in the world, 
calling out shame upon the way in which the 
rich man surrounds himself with indulgences. 
—Ibid. 





DIVINE LOVE. 
( Written by Dr. J. L. Kite, in his 80th year.) 
There is a love that childhood knows 
While nestling on its mother’s breast, 
Increasing as love’s fountain flows, 
Replete with life, while thus caressed. 
Love is a flower that women hide 
Yet nourish, in their inmost breast ; 
In men, it is an ocean-tide 
Which bears them to their sweetest rest. 
There is a love the mother feels 
Whilst yearning o’er a new found joy, 
Which grows and deepens as she kneels 
To heaven, to bless her precious boy. 
There is a pure parental love 
Which glows like summer’s noontide hour; 
An emanation from above, 
Melting the heart beneath its power. 
A love there is that lengthened years 
Of toil and sorrow learns to brave, 
That gently dries the mutual tears 
Of friendship tottering to the grave. 
There is a love true patriots feel 
Embracing all their fatherland, 
That seeks to bless the common weal, 
Knits heart to heart and hand to hand. 
But what is childhood’s lovely bud ? 
What woman’s full expanded flower? 
Parent’s warm glow or manhood’s flood ? 
What friendship’s tie? what patriot’s power, 
Compared with that Eternal Love 
That flows in one unvarying course ; 
The uncreated fount above 
Supplying its unfailing source : 
That love, whose boundless breathing fills 
Creation’s measureless expanse ; 
Beneath whose smile each creature thrills, 
Warmed into being by its glance: 
That love, which brought Immanuel down 
To save from death a guilty world ; 
To gather to his Father’s crown 
What Satan had in ruin hurled. 
’Twas revelation’s Star that showed 
In Bethlehem’s babe the Incarnate Word. 
From heavenly hosts the anthem flowed 
That hailed the birth of Christ, the Lord. 
At that still hour when all was calm, 
Night bidding earthly passions cease, 
The watching shepherds heard the psalm 
That ushered in the Prince of Peace, 
“ Behold on this auspicious morn 
Good tidings of great joy is heard, 
"For unto you this day is born 
A Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
Oh matchless love! the sick, the lame, 
To heal whose wounds that inly bled, 
Physician, Saviour, Jesus came 
Without a place to lay his head. 
Love’s sympathetic garb He wore 
Beside the grave where Lazarus slept ; 
The Jews, this witness for Him, bore, 
“See how He loved,” when Jesus wept ; 
Again, when o’er Jerusalem 
He wept, because He failed to bring 
Her erring children home to Him, 
Like birds beneath a parent’s wing. 
’Twas love Divine that bore Him up, 
Through years of buffeting and pain; 
That made Him drain each bitter cup, 
That man lost Eden might regain. 
No grander scene could earth afford ; 
Nor heaven diviner love display ; 
Than was revealed, when Christ the Lord 
Gave, for our sins, his life away. 
Whilst foes, their bitter scorn declare 
They find Him, to love’s mission true, 
“ Father forgive them” was his prayer,— 
For ah ! “they know not what they do;” 


Woe to the 

































The contrite malefactor’s plea 
Accepted was in sacrifice, 
For Jesus answered, “ thou shalt be 
To-day with me in Paradise.” 
My God! my God! “Oh why hast thow 
Forsaken me,” the Saviour cried. 
Those crnel nails! that bleeding brow ! 
The gushing waters from his side! 
All these, the Paschal Lamb endured ; 
For us, complete atonement made ; 
Our pardon, thus his blood secure ; 
He for our sins the ransom paid. 
’Twas love alone on Calvary’s height 
That bowed his head for guilty man; 
That rent the vail from mortal sight 
To show redemption’s glorious plan. 
When nailed upon that bloody cross 
Immanuel yielded up his breath, 
Earth tremblingly confessed its loss, 

And open threw the gates of death. 
For us He died !—that darkened day !— 
For us his precious blood was shed ; 

Love could alone such ransom pay ; 
A Saviour dying in our stead. 
Dying He triumphed o’er the grave; 
Plucked e’en from death its bitter sting, 
And to his ransomed followers gave 
Salvation’s hallowed song to sing. 
“ Praise to the Lord” the anthem rung, 
“ Phe Lamb redeemed us by his blood, 
From every nation, people, tongue,— 
Made priests and kings unto our God.” 
Worthy the Lamb for sinners slain ; 
His are all riches, honor, might ; 
And his the power to rule and reign : 
Let every creature own his might! 
A vesture dipped in blood He wears, 
And on his thigh the imprinted words, 
His name and title, thus He bears, 
“The King of kings, and Lord of lords.” 
Then, to his gathered Church He gave 
A name descriptive of his love, 
“ Bride of the Lamb,” ’twas his to save! 
That she might reign with Him above. 
Bride of the Lamb! thy glories shine 
Like jasper and like crystal clear ; 
On Zion’s mountains, it is thine 
In spotless garments to appear. 
Thy walls, heaven’s jewelry display ; 
Salvation was its name, of old ; 
Thy pearly gates are gates of praise; 
hy streets are paved with burnished gold. 
Years can no more thy vision dim, 
Nor sin thy happiness alloy ; 
God is in New Jerusalem 
The fountain of eternal joy. 
Forever clothed in linen white 
Around the throne, each bears a palm, 
Nor temple needs nor other light 
Than God Almighty and the Lamb. 
Proceeding from Jehovah’s throne 
Flows out the pure and crystal river, 
Whose living waters can alone 
Preserve in health the soul forever. 
The tree of life beside it see 
Scattering its fruit each month around; 
Its leaves, a heavenly recipe, 
Are healing to the nations found. 
“ The Spirit and the bride say, come,” 
Let him that is athirst repair, 
The lame, the blind, the deaf; the dumb, 
And life’s sweet waters freely share. 
Sheep among empty forms that roam 
On barren mountains bleak and cold, 
Now find, when safely gathered home, 
One Shepherd and one heavenly fold. 


Effect of Strong Drink on the Liver—The 
Family Physician tells us that when a 
is introduced into the stomach in the ordinary 
way, it nearly all passes through the liver. 
Undiluted spirits are much more injurious 
than when mixed with water, and produce 
greater irritation. Alcohol consumed as wine 
or beer is far less destructive to the liver that 
when taken in the form of ardent spirits. A 
hot climate intensifies all the vicious effects 
of alcohol. The symptoms of cirrhosis of the 
liver are in the early stages often obseuré, 
but later they are sufficiently well marked: 
At first the liver gets slightly enlarged, 
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the patient suffers from pain in the right side, |with increasing pomp and splendor ; but, alas!|had wished to cast off the alliance, it must 
indigestion, wind, and costive bowels. He is|the whole would want vitality ; and under its|also have broken this bond of brotherhood. 
gceasionally feverish, his skin is hot and dry,|Lethean influence immortal souls would be} Had the nations fallen into collision, it would 
and he has a peculiar, unhealthy, sallow look, |lulled to sleep, and slumber on, till roused by |have turned Hawk tribe against Hawk tribe, 
which he probably fails to notice, but which|the angry surge rolling up on the dark shores| Heron against Heron, brother against brother. 
ig sufficiently obvious to his friends. Thejof perdition—D. W. Clark. The history of the Ho-de'-no-sau-nee exhibits 
necessity for making a change in his habits the wisdom of these organic provisions; for, 
js forced upon his attention, and for a week ; ; For “ The Friend.” |during the long period through which the 
or two he is under the doctor’s orders, and Indians of the Six Nations. League subsisted, they never fell into anar- 
not feeling able to drink any more, he con- (Continued from page 226.) chy, nor even approximated to dissolution 
sents to follow a restricted diet, and to take} The description of the tribal system of the from internal disorders.” 
a course of purgatives. five nations which follows is mainly derived| “All the Institutions of the Iroquois have 
Soon the most prominent symptoms are|from the work of L. H. Morgan, before al- ee to the division of the people into 
relieved, he fancies himself well again, and||uded to. tribes. Originally with reference to marriage, 
quickly returns to his old habits. Gradually,) «The division of a people into tribes is the|the Wolf, Bear, Beaver, and Turtle tribes, 
however, he notices that he is getting thinner|most simple organization of society. Each being brothers to each other, were not allowed 
and weaker, and occasionally he has a good|tribe being in the nature of a family, the ties|to intermarry. The four opposite tribes, be- 
deal of pain in the side. He is nervous and |of relationship which bind its individualjing also brothers to each other, were likewise 
out of sorts. He has no longer the pluck he}members together are indispensable, until|probibited from intermarrying. Either of 
used to have; first his friends notice it, and|/they are rendered unnecessary by the adop-|the first four tribes, however, could inter- 
then he gradually becomes aware of it him-jtion of a form of government, and the substi-|marry with either of the last four, the rela- 
self. He finds that he is not “fit for business,” |tution of other ties, which answer the same|tion between them being that of cousins. 
and he is afraid to see people. The patient|ends of protection and security.” Thus Hawk could intermarry with Bear or 
has occasional attacks of diarrhea, his appe-| “The founders of the Iroquois Confederacy Beaver, Heron with Turtle; but not Beaver 
tite fails, and the emaciation and debility in-|did not seek to suspend the tribal divisions of and Turtle, nor Deer and Deer. Whoever 
crease. He tries all kinds of treatment, but/the people, to introduce a different social or-| violated these laws of marriage incurred the 
never sticks to one for long at a time. He/ganization; but on the contrary, they rested |deepest detestation and disgrace. In process 
consults every one of any note in London,}the League itself upon the tribes, and through | of time, however, the rigor of the system was 
but derives little if any benefit from their ad-|them, sought to interweave the race into one | relaxed, until finally the prohibition was con- 
vice. He would give up the drink if he could, | political family.” fined to the tribe of the individual, which, 
but he can’t. His self-reliance is gone, the} “In each nation there were eight tribes,'!among the residue of the Iroquois, is still re- 
alcohol has stolen away his will, and he is}which were arranged in two divisions, and ligiously observed. They can now marry 
utterly incapable of giving up the dangerous|named as follows:— into any tribe but their own. Under the 



























fascination. He will take an oath to-day that “ Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Turtle. original as well as modern regulation, the 
he will never touch another drop of spirit, “ Deer, Snipe, Heron, Hawk. husband and wife were of different tribes. 


and will probably break it to-morrow. Some-| “These are common to all latitudes between| The children always followed the tribe of the 


times he wishes that some one would lock|Louisiana and Montreal, and hence in them-|mother.” 
him up in an asylum, or that by some chance|selves are incapable of throwing any light| “Not the least remarkable among their in- 
or other he could have six months’ imprison-|upon the land, or locality in which the race stitutions was that which confined the trans- 
ment, but he never feels able to put himselfjoriginated. These names had doubtless an'mission of all titles, rights, and property in 
under restraint. After a time the liver gets|emblematical signification, which reached be-'the female line to the exclusion of the male. 
smaller, and this, instead of being a good|yond the object itself.” \It is strangely unlike the canons of descent 
sign, is a bad one, for it is contracting. He| “The division of the people of each nation adopted by civilized nations.” 
would willingly enough consent to knock off|into eight tribes, whether pre-existing, or per-| The League of the Iroquois may be regarded 
drink now, but it is too late; the mischief is} fected at the establishment of the Confederacy,'as a triumph of Indian legislation. When 
done, the liver is in a state of cirrhosis, and|did not terminate in its objects with the na-|their possessions were enlarged by conquest 
no medicine can restore it to its natural con-'tion itself. It became the means of effecting followed by eno it Was an expansion 
dition. Is there any remedy for this horrible|the most perfect union of separate nations and not a dismemberment of the confederacy, 
complaint? Yes, one: teetotalism—absolute|“ever devised by the wit of man.” In effect,' one of its leading objects being the absorption 
abstinence from alcoholic liquors of all kinds.|the Wolf tribe was divided into five parts, of contiguous nations. To the Eries and to 
This remedy must be applied early. If he|and one-fifth of it placed in each of the five the Neuter Nation, according to tradition, 
waits till his liver has undergone serious or-|nations. The remaining tribes were subjected the Iroquois offered the alternative of admis- 
ganic change, it is too late. No half measures|to the same division and distribution. Be- sion into the League, or extermination. Peace 
will suffice; he must give up drink of all)tween those of the same name—or in other was one of the ultimate objects aimed at by 
kinds. If he does this, he will recover; but| words, between the separated parts of each |the founders of their government, to be se- 
if he goes on in his old plan, an early and|tribe—there existed a tie of brotherhood, cured by the admission or subjugation of sur- 
painful death is the inevitable consequence.—} which linked the nations together with indis- rounding nations. A blending of the national 
Scientific American. soluble bonds. The Mohawk of the Wolf sovereignties into one government was sought 
tribe recognized the Seneca of the Wolf tribe for and achieved by these forest statesmen. 
Spiritual Vitality—When the celebrated|as his brother, and they were bound to each| The League made them one people, with one 
Neander was asked the cause of the defection|other by the ties of consanguinity. In like government, one system of institutions, one 
of the German churches from sound doctrine,|manner the Oneida of the Turtle or other executive will. In their progressive course 
he replied, “A dead orthodoxy.” There is |tribe received the Cayuga or Onondago of their empire enlarged, until they had stretched 
nothing that can so guard the purity of the!the same tribe, as a brother, and with a fra-|their chain around the half of our republic. 
Christian faith as spiritual vitality in the|ternal weleome. This relationship was not| After the formation of the League, the 
Church. Alas fur us, when the holy firejideal, but was founded upon actual consan-| Iroquois rose os in power and influence. 
ceases to burn upon the altars of our spiritual|guinity. In the eyes of an Iroquois, every|It gave them additional strength, and more 
Israel! we may then have our costly and mag-|member of his own tribe, in whatever nation,|ample means for self-protection and foreign 
nificent edifices of worship—graceful in their] was as much his brother or his sister as ifj}conquest. In common with too many nations, 
proportions, beautiful and imposing in their|children of the same mother. This cross-jeven of those who profess the Christian re- 
architecture; their seats may be thronged|relationship between the tribes of the samejligion, which in its pure condition ever 
with refined and wealthy congregations ; their|name, and which was stronger, if possible,|breatbes the language of peace and good-will 
vaulted arches may reverberate with the|than the chain of brotherhood between the|to man, as well as of glory to his Creator — 
choicest strains of music; the schools of bu-|several tribes of the same nation, is still pre-|the possession of power stimulated a thirst 
man learning may contribute eloquent and|served in all its original strength. It doubt-|for military glory and political aggrandize- 
refined thought, to feast the intellect andjless furnishes the chief reason of the tenacity|ment. Through the vicissitudes of incessant 
tickle the fancy of the gathered multitude,| with which the fragments of the League still|strife they raised themselves to an acknowl- 
and the ceremonies of religion be performed|cling together. If either of the five nations|edged supremacy over the vast territories 














extending from the northern confines of the 
great lakes to the Tennessee and the bills of 
the Carolinas, and from New England to the 
Mississippi. 

They early turned their long-cherisbed re- 
sentment upon the Adirondacks, who had 
oppressed them in their infancy as a nation, 
and had expelled them from their country. 
This war raged for a long time with unceas- 
ing animosity, and was continued nearly fifty 
years after the commencement of French oc- 
cupation, until the descendants of the ancient 
Adirondacks were almost totally extirpated. 
At the era of French discovery (1535), the 
latter nation appear to have been dispossessed 
of their original country and driven down 
the St. Lawrence as far as Quebec. 

At the time of the establishment of a Dutch 
trading-post at Orange, now Albany, in 1615, 
the Iroquois had grown up into a populous 
and powerful Confederacy, and were rapidly 
advancing toa general supremacy in the north- 
eastern section of the continent. “ Friend- 
ly relations were established between them 
and the Dutch, which continued without in- 
terruption until the latter surrendered their 

ossessions upon the Hudson to the English, 
in 1664. During this period a trade sprang 
up between them in furs, which the Iroquois 
exchanged for European fabrics, but more 
especially for firearms, in the use of which 
they were afterwards destined to become so 
expert. The English, in turn, cultivated the 
same relations of friendship which had been 
commenced with them by the Dutch. A 
‘covenant chain’ was established between 
them, which the Iroquois, with singular fidel- 
ity, preserved unbroken, until the indepen- 
dence of the American States terminated the 
jurisdiction of the English over the country. 

“Tt was otherwise, however, with the French. 
From the first to the last they encountered 
the uncompromising and inveterate enmity 
of the League. As early as 1609, Champlain, 
having ascended through the lake which now 
bears his name into Lake George, accompanied 
by the Adirondacks, fell in with a war-party 
of the Mobawks, numbering about two bun- 
dred, and an engagement ensued between 
them on the western shore of the lake. This 
was the first battle between the Iroquois and 
the Europeans, and the first time the former 
heard the sound of firearms, by the marvellous 
power of which they were then easily van- 
quished. The French having allied thém- 
selves with the Adirondacks and Hurons, 
given them arms and assistance, and incited 
them against the Iroquois, a spirit of hatred 

yas aroused against them, which never ceased 
to burn until the final subjugation of Canada 
by the English in 1760. Besides this alliance 
with their ancient enemies, the French were 
more inclined to resort to intimidation in their 
intercourse with the Iroquois, than to con- 
ciliation and forbearance. In addition to 
these errors of policy, was the deep and 
abiding interest taken by the latter in the 
country about Montreal, which in ancient 
times had been the home of their fathers, 
which had been the theatre of their first 
military success, and which they had long 
continued to hold by the slender tenure of 
Indian conquest.” J. W. 

(To be continued.) 
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“The discourse,’ says Franklin, “is often 
much better than the speaker, as sweet and 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


The Kansas Refugees. 
Letters from Elizabeth L. Comstock. 
North Topeka, Kansas, 2d mo. 4th, 1881. 

Joshua L. Baily, Dear Friend,—Thy check 
for $660, received last night, and I wish I 
could express the thankfulness we feel. You 
cannot know the great good Friends have 
done in sending funds to our aid. There has 
been great suffering all winter—the cold has 
been so severe. In my recent trip through 
the State my heart ached with the sights I 
saw—poor frozen feet, and hunger and sick- 
ness. We do all we can. Oh! that the dear 
Master would so stir up the hearts of his chil- 
dren everywhere that they could not refrain 
from helping these poor oppressed ones. Last 
night thirty-one came in from the South, and 
300 more are on their way from Texas. What 
will we do with them? If they would only 
go to Iowa or Illinois; but I suppose they 
think them too cold. We greatly desire to help 
them as spring opens, to farming implements, 
and also to seed for sowing, that they will 
learn to care and provide for themselves. 
Those who have been here long enough are, 
as a general thing, doing as well as other 
citizens of the same class (I mean of whites), 
they are getting themselves homes, and show 
a commendable pride in doing right. 

Again accept our sincere thanks. 


Under date of 2d mo. 23d, E. L. C. writes: 

“Send us some money, if possible, to pro- 
vide food—people absolutely starving. A large 
shipment of clothing just arrived from thee. 
How I wish we had an Almshouse like yours, 
for these poor, shivering, starving refugees, 
and a city Hospital. Things are getting worse 
and worse. We don’t know what todo. So 
many sick; frozen fingers and feet, coughs, 
pneumonia, diphtheria, rheumatism, consump- 
tion. Send us medicines, bed-ticks, &e.; but 
we want cAsH to purchase food more than 
anything else.” 


Funds may be sent direct to Elizabeth L. 
Comstock, Topeka, Kansas, or to Joshua L. 
Baily, 210 Chestnut St., Philada. 

The War-folly.—If we remember aright, the 
Crimean War added £100,000,000 to the debt 


the cost that was defrayed by increased taxa- 
tion during the continuance of the war. 


We | being clearly visible. 


gation to him, and to make the Bear more 
friendly to him than to the Lion. 

As the upshot, England spent her money 
and her sons for naught; for as soon as the 
time came, in 1870, Russia swept away all the 
results of the war; Russia spent her mone 
and her lives in vain, for she was defeg 
and was put back twenty years by the war; 
and had she waited, she might have got with. 
out bloodshed all that she fought for. Franeg 
— nothing, unless we consider that Louig 
Napoleon was France. 

In fact, if one looks over history, it is amaz- 
ing to see how rarely war has produced the 
results that were hoped for by the Power that 
began the war. There is human wisdom, no 
less than Divine, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
—Nat. Baptist. 


For ‘‘ The Friend,” 


Religious Items, &c. 


The Earnest Christian (Free Methodist) re. 
minds its readers that a man who is habita. 
ally indolent is disobeying the Divine com. 
mands ; and it calls the attention of those in 
the station of ministers to the example of 
Paul, whose hands ministered unto his own 
necessities, and to them that were with hi 
and who wrought with travail night and day 
that he might not be chargeable to the Thessa- 
lonians. The editor takes the ground thata 
man who is called of the Lord to preach must 
obey, whether he receives any support from 
others or not. 

Water Baptism.—A Virginia newspaper sa 
that on the last day of the year, while the 
thermometer was four degrees below zero, one 
Elder Scott broke the ice in Occoquan Creek, 
near Alexandria, and baptized J. W. Davis 
into the Primitive Baptist Church. 

Edward Kimball, the “church debt raiser,” 
has thus far labored in behalf of 160 churches, 
and been instrumental in raising from cbhureh 
members the very respectable sum of $11, 
000,000. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


Inminous Paint—According to the London 
Building News, this article 1s getting into ex- 
of Great Britain, in addition to the portion of|tensive use in England. The effect is that of 


a subdued light, every object in the room 
The luminous paint is 


do not remember how many lives it cost Great |excited by the ordinary day light and its effect 


Britain; probably 50,000. The cost to each 
of the two Powers, France and Russia, was 
probably equal to the above. Sardinia and 
Turkey spent less, for they had less to spend. 

And now what a commentary on the war 
system, and especially what a commentary on 
the scheme of nations going forth as knights- 
errant to set things straight, is the general 
recognition, in England and elsewhere, of the 
fact that the war was a total blunder, that it 
was all a device of Louis Napoleon, who 
wanted to get himself recognized among the 
sovereigns of Europe, who engineered the war, 
who led England into it, who gained a status 
as the ally of Great Britain, who entertained 
the Queen at the Tuilleries, and then in turn 
was the guest of the Queen at Windsor Castle, 
and kissed her on the cheek (though we im- 
agine that it was a kiss of diplomacy rather 
than of affection and admiration ;) then, when 
he had served his purpose with the war, he 
made peace to suit himself, closed the war in 


clear water often comes through dirty earth.” jsuch a manner as to put the Czar under obli- 
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is said to continue for about thirteen hours, 
so that it is well adapted for painting bed- 
room ceilings, passages that are dark at night, 
and other places where lamps are objection- 
able. The paint emits light without com- 
bustion, and therefore does not vitiate the 
atmosphere.—Sci. American. 

Neuralgia.—The great prevalence of “ Neu- 
ralgia”—or what commonly goes by that 
name—should be regarded as a warning in- 
dicative of a low condition of health, which 
must necessarily render those who are affected 
with this painful malady especially susceptible 
to the invasion of diseases of an aggressive 
type. Neuralgia indicates a low or depressed 
state of vitality, and nothing so rapidly ex- 
bausts the system as pain that prevents sleep 
and agonizes both body and mind. It is there- 
fore of the first moment that attacks of this 
affection, incidental to and indicative of @ 
poor and weak state, should be promptly 

laced under treatment, and as rapidly as may 
* controlled.— Lancet. 
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Sand-Bag for the Sick-Room.—One of the|the Baltic. 


most convenient articles to be used in a sick- 
yoom isa sand-bag. Get some clean, fine sand, 
dry it thoroughly in a kettle on the stove; 
make a bag about eight inches square of 
flannel, fill it with the dry sand, sew the open- 
ing carefully together, and’ cover the bag 
with cotton or woolen cloth. This will pre- 
yent the sand from sifting out, and will also 
enable you to heat the bag by placing it in 
the oven, or even on top of the stove. After 
once using this you will never again attempt 
to warm the feet or hands of a sick person 
with a bottle of hot water or a brick. The 
sand holds the heat a long time, and the bag 
ean be tucked up to the back without hurting 
the invalid. It is a good plan to make two 
or three of the bags and keep them ready for 
use—Journal of Chemistry. 

[Common salt may be substituted for the 
sand, if this latter is not at hand.] 

An Encounter With a Python.—The Straits 
Times gives an exciting account of an en- 
counter with a python. A sportsman, who 
penetrated into the jungle lying between Bud- 
doh and Sirangoon, came upon a lone hut, in 
a district called Campong Batta, upon the 
roof of which the skin of an enormous boa or 
python was spread out. The hut was occu- 
pied by a Malay and his wife, who told the 
en, the r-tereee | extraordinary story. 

ne night about a week previous the Malay 
was awakened by the cries of his wife. Sup- 
posing in the darkness that she bad been at- 
tacked by thieves, he seized his sharp parang, 
and groped his way to her sleeping-place, 
where his hand fell upon a slimy reptile. It 
was fully a minute before he could compre- 
held the entire situation, and, when he did, 
he discovered that the whole of his wife’s arm 
had been drawn down the monster’s throat, 
whither the upper part of her body was slowly 
but surely following. Not daring to attack 


Some 3000 people (including| Robert Barclay in his Anarchy of the Ranters, 


women and children) gain their living by|where he says: 


gathering amber. 
cueeyeubeptinines 

The fountain of content must spring up in 
the mind ; and he who has so little knowledge 
of human nature as to seek happiness by 
changing anything but his own disposition, 
will waste his life in fruitless efforts, and mul- 
tiply the griefs which he purposes to remove 
—Dr. Johnson. 
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The London Friend for the Second Month 
contains a communication signed E. W., which 
says: 

“Friends are now exercising within wide 
though reasonable bounds, a spirit of compre- 
hension with regard to Church membership 
for which we may well be thankful. We have 


samongst us at least three distinct schools of 


thought—the Old, the Evangelical, and the 
Broad,—and it is known that our ministers hold 
widely divergent views on even such moment- 
ous topics as the inspiration and authority of 
Scripture, the nature of the Atonement, and 
the purpose and duration of future punish- 
ment. 

Despite this diversity, however, we have so 
decided an agreement on some matters as to 
necessitate our existence asa separate religious 
body, and at the same time this very diversity 
enables us to give the world an instructive, 
practical illustration of the maxim: ‘In essen- 


itials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all 


things charity.’ ” 
In the British Friend of an earlier date, 
there are some comments on the fact that 


the monster at once, for fear of causing his| Westminster Monthly Meeting (London) re- 


wife’s death, the husband seized two bags 
within reach, and commenced stuffing them 
into the corners of the snake’s jaws, by means 
of which he succeeded in forcing them wider 
open and releasing his wife’s arm. No sooner 
had the boa lost his prey than he attacked 








tained in membership, though condemning) 


his action, one of their ministers who had 
submitted to the ceremony of Water Baptism. 
The writerstated that disownments from mem- 
bership had almost ceased to be exercised in 
London Yearly Meeting excepting in the cases 


the husband, whom he began encircling in his |of those who entirely left the Society, or where 
fatal coils, but, holding out both arms, and|the disciplinary offence involved some viola- 
watching his opportunity, the man attacked |tion of morality. 


the monster so vigorously with his parang 


This may be accepted as somewhat con- 


that it suddenly unwound itself and vanished | firming the statement of E. W. as to the doc- 


through an opening beneath the attap sides 
ofthe hut. The Malay’s clothes were covered 


with blood, as was also the floor of the hut,|may lead strangers to suppose that they truly 


“We being gathered into the belief of cer- 
tain principles and doctrines, without any 
constraint or worldly respect, but by the 
mere force of Truth upon our understandings, 
and its power and influence upon our hearts, 
those principles and doctrines, and the prac- 
tices necessarily depending upon them are, as 
it were, the terms that have drawn us together, 
and the bond by which we become centered 
into one body. Now, if any one or more so 
engaged with us, should arise to teach any 
other doctrine or doctrines, contrary to those 
which were the ground of our being one, who 
can deny but the body hath power in such a 
case to declare this is not according to the 
truth we profess ; and therefore we pronounce 
such and such doctrines to be wrong, with 
which we cannot have unity nor yet any more 
spiritual fellowship with those who hold them, 
and so cut themselves off from being members, 
by dissolving the very bond by which they 
were linked to the body.” 

Before the license which is now pleaded for, 
is recognized and established among Friends, 
it is well to consider what are likely to be its 
fruits. We have seen in the last 50 or 60 
years, some of the divisions and dissensions 
which have grown out of the preaching of 
contrary doctrines in our midst; and these 
we must expect to continue under such a 
system. A parent who reverently believes in 
the Divinity of our Saviour, and in the atoning 
efficacy of bis offering for the sins of mankind, 
will not willingly subject his children to the 
teaching of those who regard Him only as 
the greatest of the prophets, and the wisest 
of human teachers. He who is convinced 
that the way to salvation is through faith in 
and obedience to the Spirit of Christ inwardly 
revealed, by which the humble disciple is led 
into the true knowledge and acceptance of all 
that is essential to salvation, will desire to 
shield those under his care from the super- 
ficial views of such as think they are saved if 
they profess belief in the outward coming of 
the Redeemer as a Saviour. He who has be- 
come settled in the belief that acceptable wor- 
ship can be offered only when the heart is 
brought under the influence of the Spirit of 
Christ, and that this is reverently to be waited 
for in the silence of all flesh, will not wish to 
have his attention distracted by a constant 
round of reading, psalm-singing, prayer and 


trinal liberty allowed and exercised even by| preaching when met for Divine worship; nor 
those whose position as accredited ministers} will he listen with satisfaction to the ministry 


of those who prepare themselves to utter 


and his wife’s arm was blue with the squeez-| present in their teachings the doctrines of our| wordsat stated times independently of the fresh 
ing it received between the boa’s jaws. At/religious Society. 


daylight, the husband discovered his patch of 


A similar looseness of practice prevails in 


plantain trees nearly ruined, the boa having|many parts of this country. Ministers are 
in his agony broken off the trees at the roots,|permitted to travel on professedly religious 
and in the midst of the debris lay the monster |service, whose sentiments on important sub- 


itself dead. 
realized $60 from Chinese, who came long 
distances to purchase pieces of the flesh on 
account of its supposed medicinal properties, 
and that he had refused $6 for the skin, which 
e a to retain as a trophy. 

ew Pyramids—News from Cairo states 
that to the north of Memphis, near Saggarab, 


The Malay stated that he had|jects are well known to be at variance with 


those of our early Friends. 

Among those who left our Society in this 
country in the separation of 1827, the same 
liberty is allowed. In one of the periodicals 
published in its interests, The Journal of this 
city, the ground was recently taken, that no 
uniformity of doctrine beyond an acknowl- 


two pyramids have been discovered which edgement of one Common Father, and the 
Were constructed by kings of the sixth dy-|brotherhood of man, ought to be required of 
hasty, and the rooms and passages of which|their members. 


are covered with thousands of inscriptions. 


This doctrinal liberty which is now claimed 


Amber.—During the year 1879, some 140/and exercised, formed no part of the early 
tons of amber were obtained on the coast of|system of Friends. This is clearly shown by 


anointing with power from on High, which 
alone we, believe, can qualify for true Gospel 
ministry. 

These doctrinal differences may co-exist in 
a church that is lukewarm or worldly-minded ; 
but where a living zeal and earnestness pre- 
vail, we believe that there will be raised up 
those who like the apostles of old, cannot but 
speak of those things which they have seen in 
the light of the Lord, and who will feel them- 
selves bound to contend for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. 

Where “ widely divergent views” on “ mo- 
mentous topics” exist among those recognized 
as ministers of a meeting, and this difference 
is considered one of the “ non-essentials,” it ne- 
cessarily follows, that the endorsement by 
such meetings of the concerns of their minis- 
ters will carry much less weight than was 
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formerly the case. The fact that the minis- 
ter is in unity with his Friends at home will 
be no guarantee that the doctrines he preaches 


are such as the rightly concerned members of 


any meeting he may visit will be willing 
should be proclaimed in the hearing of those 
who assemble with them for worship. Every 
fresh arrival from quarters where such loose 
views prevail, will be the occasion of renewed 
concern to those who have the oversight of 
the flock. 

We believe it is more important that the 
Society of Friends should maintain unim- 
paired the spiritual views originally given it 
by the Head of the Church, than that it 
should gain larger numbers of adherents ; if 
this must be effected by relaxing its discipline 
or changing its doctrines ; and we are in unity 
with the sentiment expressed in an epistle 
from the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadel- 
phia to that in London, in 1846.* 

“If any apprebend they see beyond the 
Society, and are not willing to maintain its 
principles, it would be more honorable in 
them to acknowledge openly that they are no 
longer in connection with the Society, than 
to continue under its name, propagating senti- 
ments inconsistent with its tenets; and had 


those who do profess with us been faithful in| 


testifying against such, and against their 
erroneous Opinions, it would have preserved 
many from being shaken in their faith.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unizep Srates.—A bill for funding the national 
debt at 3 per cent. per annum, having passed the Senate, 
now awaits the action of the House. One of its pro- 
visions requires that National Banks shall substitute 


In the Senate of Arkansas, a joint resolution has been 
passed, 18 to 5, declaring that the name of that State 
shall be pronounced “Arkansaw.” In the House a 
joint resolution proposing a constitutional amendment 


prohibiting the sale of liquor, was passed by a vote of 


66 to 17. 

The last spike in the Little Rock, Mississippi and 
Texas Railroad was driven last week. The road is now 
complete from Little Rock to Pine Bluff. 

A “A fuel famine,” of alarming proportions, is re- 
ported in Dakota Territory. At Sioux Falls, telegraph 
poles have been cut down for fuel, the schools are closed, 
and business generally is suspended. The town has 
been isolated by a snow blockade for several days, and 
no trains are expected there for some days to come. At 
Parker, a portion of the railroad has been taken up, 
and the ties have been burned. In other places people 
are using corn for fuel. 

The mortality in this city last week was 369: 187 
males and 182 females. The number of deaths from 
consumption was 48; small pox, 44; pneumonia, 32; 
old age, 20. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 6’s, 1013; 5’s, 1003; 43’s, regis- 
tered, 1113; coupon, 1123; 4’s, 113; currency 6’s, 128. 

Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted: 
sales of middlings are reported at 11} a 12 cts. per lb. 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 9} cts. for export, and 
12 a 13 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is in fair demand and firm ; sales of 1900 bbls., 
including Minnesota extras, at $4.75 a $5.75 for medium 
to fancy clear, and at 25.874 a $6.25 for straight; Penn- 
sylvania and Lancaster county extra family at $4.75 a 
#5; western do. at $5.25 a $6, and patents at $6.50 a 
$7.75. Rye flour is steady at $5 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was dull, but prices were firmer. 
Sales of 40,000 bushels, including rejected, at $1.09 a 
51.103 ; No. 2 red, car lots, at $1.15 a #1.15}, No. 2 red 
in elevator, at $1.15. Rye is wanted at 95 cts. for Penn- 
sylvania. Corn is in fair request and prices are steady. 
Sales of 10,000 bushels, including yellow, at 55 cts. net; 
white at 55 cts.; and steamer at 53a 53}. Oats are in 
moderate demand and firm. Sales of 10,000 bushels, 
including white, at 42 a 46 cts., and rejected and mixed 
at 40 a 41 cts. 

For the week ending 2d mo. 26th, 1881.—Loads of 


these bonds for those now deposited at Washington and | hay, 213 ; loads of straw, 53. Average price during the 
which bear interest at the rate of 4 percent. Much un-| week—Prime timothy, 21.45 to $1.55 per 100 pounds: 
settlement has resulted as a consequence of the probable | mixed, $1.20 to $1.30 per 100 pounds; straw, $1.15 to 
success of the bill, and stocks and other securities have'$1.25 per 100 Ibs. 
fluctuated greatly. On Sixth-day of last week, money! Wool.—lIn the present state of affairs, buyers hesitate 
was borrowed in New York city in some instances for |to operate, and express a general unwillingness to pur- 
temporary use, at the rate of 400 per cent. per annum. | chase, except for immediate wants. Among the sales 
The storm of wind and snow which began in the | were Ohio xx and above, 44 a 464 cts. ; Colorado, 20 a 
Northwest on First-day, following the heavy rain of the |30 ets.; delaine, fine, 47 a 50 cts.; unwashed Indiana, 
previous day, continued on Second-day. It has been| med. 35 ets. 


the severest storm of the winter in Wisconsin, I]linois, 
Indiana and Michigan, and trains have been delayed 
on all the railroads centering at Chicago and Milwaukee. 
The water and snow freezing together makes the rail- 
road blockade the worst of the season in some sections. 
On Lake Michigan the wind reached a velocity of 63 
miles an hour. 

News has been received at St. Paul that the Crow 
Indians have gone to war against the Flatheads and 
Piegans. The provocation was the killing of two Crows 
by the Flatheads on Musselshell Run, aud the stealing 
of Crow horses by the Piegans “every night.” The 
Crows have asked for troops to assist them in recover- 
ing their ponies, but General Davidson has been in- 
structed to remain neutral in the strife. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
giving its operations for 1880, makes a gratifying ex- 
hibit. This giant company is the greatest railway in 
the world, and its operations during last year, covering 
all its lines east and westof Pittsburg, showed enormous 
figures, the gross earnings being $70,764,062, while fifty 





Oils.—Bleached sperm, $1.12 a $1.17 ; do. whale, 59 
a 61 cts.; lard, 54 a 87 cts. ; olive, $1.10; linseed, 57 cts.; 
neatsfoot, 48 a 75 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—Timothy seed was in limited demand, and 
sells in job lots at $2.80 a $3. Flaxseed is nominal at 
$1.40 a 31.43. Cloverseed, prime Western is scarce 
and wanted, low grades are very dull. Sales of 3500 
bushels new at 7 cts, up to 8} cts. for fuir to prime Penn- 
sylvania, and 8 a 9} cts. for Western. 

Beef cattle were dull and prices were a fraction lower: 
3300 head arrived and sold at the different yards at 4 
a 6% cts. per pound, as to condition, 

Sheep were in fair demand, and prices were un- 
changed ; 7500 head sold at the different yards at 5a 
64 cts., and lambs at 7 a 74 cts. per pound. 

Hogs were dull at former rates: 4000 head arrived 
and sold at the different yards at 8 a 9} cts. per pound, 
as to condition. 

Forei1gn.—The Times’ Dublin correspondent reports 
that the Emergency Committee is preparing to supply 
landlords with Protestant tenants from Ulster, and, if 


millions of tons of freight and twenty-six millions of|necessary from England and Scotland, to occupy farms 


passengers were carried. 


A concurrent resolution has passed both branches of|South and West of Ireland. 


the Assembly of New Jersey, looking to the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, composed of three persons, to be 
named by the Governor, three Senators and three mem- 
bers of the Assembly, to propose and suggest amend- 
ments to the State Constitution for submission to and 
consideration by the Legislature. 

In the Michigan House of Representatives, a Pro- 
hibition amendment to the State Constitution was lost, 
lacking four votes of the necessary two-thirds in the 
affirmative. 


* See “ A Brief Narrative in relation to the position 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends,” to be had 


at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


from which tenants have been or may be evicted in 
Representatives of the 
Jommittee continue to attend the land sales occasioned 
by the non-payment of rents. The police and soldiers 
are obliged to protect the Committee’s officers in some 
cases. 
A severe engagement took place on the 27th ult. be- 
tween the Boers and General Colley’s force, and the 
latter was driven from its position at Spitzkop. There 
was great loss on both sides. Many British officers were 
killed and wounded. A later telegram from Colley’s 
camp says, all the wounded coming in agree in report- 
ing that General Colley has been killed, and that only 
100 British have escaped. 
A despatch to the Daily News from Lisbon reports 
that thirty-six successive shocks of earthquake have oc- 


curred at St. Michael’s, in the Azores. One church 
building and 200 houses have fallen in, and seyergj 
persons have been killed. 

It is calculated that the loss to France by the devas. 
tation of the phylloxera insect on the vines, has reached 
the sum of the ossiion war indemnity. 

The proclamation of Roumania as a Kingdom has 
been fixed for Fifth month 22d. The Agence 
says: “ Bosnia and Herzegovina will shortly be ingor. 
porated with the Austrian Empire.” 

A despatch from Berlin to the Morning Post saya;— 
“Gen. Skobeleff has sent a deputation of T 
Chiefs to St. Petersburg, to announce their submissiog 
to the Czar, 

The Secretary of the Chinese Mission has started for 
Pekin, with the new treaty. 

The Agence Russe, denying the statement that by the 
treaty Russia cedes the entire Kuldja district to Chi 
says it is not a question of cession, but the restoration 
of the province of Ili to China, which Russia has tem. 
porarily occupied. 

A movement is on foot in Toronto, Canada, to pr. 
vide a public library, the necessary fund to be created 
by setting aside for that purpose not less than 1-10 and 
not more than } ofa mill on the total assessment of the 
city. It is calculated that this will give something 
over $10,000 a year. 

Coal has been found near Dominion City, Manitoba, 
Samples sent to Chicago have been pronounced exogh 
lent in quality. 

Onderdonk, contractor for the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way in British Columbia, advertises in Victoria that he 
will want three thousand white laborers during the 
coming summer. 

The first cargo of sugar direct from the West Indies 
for the sugar refinery at Halifax, Nova Scotia, hasg- 
rived at that port. 

A despatch from Victoria, British Columbia, reports 
the seal fishing season thus far unprofitable. 


CORRECTION.—For Richard Jones, on page 227 
of last number of “‘ The Friend,” read Rebecca Jones. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—J oun C. Hara, MD, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients maybe 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. * 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Germantown, Pa. on 
Fifth-day, 2nd mo. 17th, 1881, T. Witt1am Kipp, 
son of Anthony M. Kimber, to MARIA B. SHOEMAKER, 
daughter of Benjamin H. Shoemaker, all of the above 

lace. 
: , at Friends’ Meeting-house, Downingtown, 
Penna., on Fourth-day, 2d mo, 23d, 1881, ‘THomas 
Park, M. D., and MeripaH A. WILLITS. . 

Diep, Fourth month 17th, 1880, JosepH NIcHOoLsoy, 
a member of Haddonfield Monthly and Particular 
Meeting, New Jersey, in the 62d year of his age. He 
was mercifully favored with an unclouded hope ofs 
glorious immortality. 

——, at the residence of her husband, on the mom- 
ing of the Ist of Second month, 1881, Marrua E,, 
of Benjamin J. Hobson, in the 38th year of ‘a 
member of Plymouth Monthly Meeting of F 
Washington county, Ohio. This dear Friend through 
life was of quiet unassuming manners, and was mich 
beloved by all who knew her. She was a kind and 
tender mother, a loving and devoted wife, and her loa 
is deeply felt by her bereaved family and friends. She 
bore a long protracted illness with Christian f 
and resignation to the Divine will, being often engagt 
in supplication that she might be prepared for the 
change; towards the close she remarked to her 
mother, that she felt nothing in her way, and 
only waiting the appointed time. She retained het 
faculties till very near the close, and passed 
and quietly away as one falling into a sweet slot 
leaving to surviving friends the consoling evidence: 
through the merits and mercies of her dear Savioulfy 
she has been permitted to enter one of the many mi 
sions prepared for the people of God. “ Blessed are 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; 
their works do follow them.” 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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